THE COVENT-GABDEN JOURNAL
began his own periodical, M dropped out of "The Covent-
Garden Journal." It looks as if this initial, first suggested
by Murphy's name, was designed especially to perplex the
reader. In the early numbers it was often appended to '' the
notes variorum." A natural conclusion is that Murphy
sometimes assisted Parson Young in dishing up the news,
and occasionally supervised the editorial columns. Still)
where nothing is certain, no certain statement can be made.

The many contributions to "The Covent-Garden Jour-
nal/' actual and fictitious, seem to form a veritable maze.
In the second number, the editor humbly entreated all
Ministers of State to favour him with "an account of all
their secret transactions, and negotiations," and begged the
gentlemen in Opposition to inform him from time to time
of "all their private schemes and plans of operation,"
assuring both the ins and the outs that he would display,
with proper discretion, anything which they wished to com-
municate to an eager public. Likewise the lights of the
learned world were invited to illumine Ms pages; and
gentlemen and ladies conversant with the town were re-
quested to relate what occurs at routs, assemblies, and
drums. And then, as if he had forgotten the aspirants to
poetic fame, he inserted in number five the following notice
for their benefit:

"All Gentlemen Poets, and others, who are willing to
serve and please their Country, by publishing their Elegies,
Songs, Epigrams, and other short Pieces, under the Inspec-
tion of Sir Alexander Drawcansir, Knt. are desired to send
in their said Pieces to the Universal Register Office, oppo-
site Cecil-Street, in the Strand, where they shall receive
all fitting Encouragement.7'

These invitations, which were in accord with the con-
ception of journalism current in the eighteenth century,
furnished Fielding with a cover for miscellaneous pieces
which he could not write so well, if at all, in the character
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